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- VOLUME XXV, NUMBER 10 SEPTEMBER, 1951 


OF THE GOODNESS OF THE WORLD 


N his lively and somewhat challenging booklet on St. Thomas 
Aquinas, G. K. Chesterton remarks that this great teacher 
of Christendom ought to be called “Thomas a Creatore,”’ 
St. Thomas of the Creator. This would, I think, be a truly 
correct characterization of the inmost trend of St. Thomas’ 

thought. Loving assent to creation in all its concrete forms and 
strata certainly belongs to his primary “principia’’ (principles) 
of which the famous paragraph 1366 of the Code of Canon Law 
speaks. 


This acknowledging approach to creation, this ““Yes’’ towards 
the totality of all real things, especially of the visible world, is, 
no doubt, the heart and mind of St. Thomas’ so-called “‘Aristo- 
telianism.’’ This and nothing else is, for instance, the root and 
reason of that confident and large-minded magnanimity which 
distinguishes his ethics. I would even dare to say that this affirma- 
tive attitude towards the whole of creation is one of the most 
important characteristics which make of him the Doctor Commu- 
nis Ecclesiae, the ‘Common Doctor’’ of the Church. 


Several kinds of arguments can be cited for this approach to 
reality, this ‘“‘optimism.”” The most familiar and self-evident is, 
of course, the appeal to the Creator Himself, who affirmed that 
the world He had made was “very good.” This is not the only 
argument used by St. Thomas. But it is well to remember that 
he does make use of it, frequently and explicitly. For instance, 
when St. Thomas formulates the famous principle “‘omne ens est 
bonum”’ (every being is good) in almost innumerable variations, 
the deepest, profoundest meaning and root of all those sentences 
is that every being as being is intended and even loved by the 
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Creator, that every creature at the same time receives its being-red § 
and its being-loved. 

And the consequences of this were formulated by St. Thoma } 
again and again: ‘‘Every creature participates in goodness in the | 
same degree as it participates in being” (De Ver. 20, 4). “Every. | 
thing that is, and in whatever way it is, is good in so far as it? 
exists’ (Contra Gent. 3, 7). “Being itself is like goodness, Good | 
and Being are convertible ideas’’ (De Ver. 21, 3). ‘Evil actions 
are good and come from God in so far as there is question of th } 
being they possess’ (De Ver. 8, 4, and 5). ‘‘However much evil 
is multiplied, it is never able completely to swallow up good” 
(Contra Gent. 3, 12).‘Stronger than the evil in wickedness js / 
the good in goodness’’ (Contra Gent. 3, 71). ‘‘Good can be 
realized in purer form than evil. For there is some good in which | 
no evil is mixed, but there is nothing so entirely evil that no good | 
is mixed in it’’ (De Ver. 16, 2). “‘Nothing is found in the world 
which is wholly and completely evil’’ (Summa I, 103, 7, ad 1). 
“In every sinful action there remains something good” (De Ver. | 
24, 10, ad 11). “‘It is impossible for the good of our nature to 
be destroyed completely by sin’’ (De Mal. 2, 12). 

The reference and appeal to the Creator finally is formulated 
explicitly in the following text: ‘Just as natural knowledge is 
always true, so is natural love always good, since it is nothing 
other than a natural urge implanted by the Author of nature | 
Hence, to say that a natural inclination is wrong is to offer an 
insult to the Creator of nature’’ (Summa I, 60, 1, ad 3). 

Such reference to the Creator is, as can readily be seen, the only 
legitimate basis of all ‘‘natural law.’’ And it follows simply as: 
matter of course, that natural law can neither be proved nor de- 
fended from the standpoint of a supra-naturalistic negation of the 
dignity of creation, nor, naturally, from the point of view of at 
atheistic nihilism, for which such a thing as creation does not exis [ 
at all. 

But arguments based on the doctrine of creation are, for St 
Thomas, not the only ones nor even the most important and char- 
acteristic. The most important and most characteristic argument 
of St. Thomas for his affirmative attitude towards natural crea 
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GOODNESS OF THE WORLD 


tion and especially towards the visible world originates from his 
theology of sacraments. It might even be said that the concept of 
sacrament implies that there exists a natural visible creation which 











‘ho ree aay : 
ay is good in itself. So that, whenever natural creation is genuinely 
acknowledged, we already have a presupposition for a correct 

Every. 

ae understanding of sacraments. On the other hand, the theology of 

G 4 sacraments is able to strengthen and confirm the acknowledgment 

valli and affirmation of creation. 

of th ? This connection between the theology of sacraments and the 
, | acknowledgment of the visible world was perceived and formu- 

ch evil P A 

good” lated very early in the history of the Church. For instance, St. 


ness is 





-an . : : ‘ “ie 

wa | creation which we offer in the Eucharist. He explicitly says that, 

' good | at the Last Supper, the Lord took bread “from this world of 

wun created things’’ and the chalice ‘from this our creation,”’ and that 

.d 1) : the Lord thereby intended to teach His disciples to offer gifts of 

: Vet created things ‘‘not as if God had any need of them, but in order 

oli nd that they themselves should not be ungrateful’ (ibid. IV, 17, 5: 

P.G. 7, 1023) .This statement of Irenaeus means nothing else than 
that man’s gratitude for the natural gifts of visible creation achieves 
ulatedp . . : ‘ : 

iovt its highest expression precisely in the celebration of the sacraments. 

ee He says, again and again, that it is the whole of creation which is 

ai offered to God in the Lord (ibid. III, 18, 1; 19, 3; 21, 10). 

* js Irenaeus is fighting, in these texts, against the spiritualistic 
negation of the visible world formulated by Gnosticism. He very 
clearly perceives that it is impossible to have a true understanding 

> only D , 

a of sacraments without acknowledging the value and goodness of 
: de the visible world. It is the reality of this concrete earth which, by 
of the the power of God’s Word, is elevated to such a degree that it can 
din become the body and blood of Christ. 
aie Likewise we misunderstand the “‘wordliness’’ of St. Thomas 
if we do not perceive the theological root of this ‘“worldliness,’’ 

or, more precisely, its root within the theology of sacraments. It 
wien «<> ae: 

char | his deep reverence towards the original and fundamental sacra- 
ment, the Incarnate Word itself, from which that large-minded 

ment fF ,, ville . negg 

pee worldliness” derives. Thus, in his Commentary on the Gospel 





} Irenaeus in his work Against the Heresies (IV, 18, 1; P.G. 7, 




































1024f.) puts special accent on the fact that it is the first-fruits of 
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of St. John (1, 7), St. Thomas remarks that it may seem Strang | 


that St. John does not mention the human soul of Christ, by 


speaks only of the Word-made-flesh. And he asks himself why | 


St. John should speak so exclusively of the flesh. In answer ly 
points out several reasons, first of which is the following. St. John 





\, 





intended to show the reality of the Incarnation against th | 


Manichees, who claimed that the Word of God could not hay 
assumed true flesh, because it would have contradicted the goodness 
of God to assume this ‘‘creation of the devil.’’ Therefore St. John 
explicitly and especially mentioned the flesh in order to exclude 
this opinion that flesh is something evil. 

The meaning of St. Thomas is clear: you cannot understand 
the fundamental fact of Christian faith, namely, the Incarnation 
of the Logos, if you do not accept that the visible world, and even 
the flesh in which Adam became frail (homo enim per carnem in- 
firmabatur: ibid 1, 7), is nevertheless something radically good. 

One should not be surprised, therefore, that St. Thomas re- 
peats this general argument in his treatment of the various sacra- 
ments. It would seem, in fact, that his insight into the inner 
connection between the order of creation and the sacramental or- 
der increased as his work approached its end. For it is precisely 
in the final treatise of the Summa Theologica, which was com- 
pleted by St. Thomas himself during the last year of his life, 
that we find the idea (III, 61, 1), which he had already formv- 
lated in the Contra Gentiles in the form of a clear-cut principle 
and even with the urgency of a conjuration — that by no means 
“anyone might think that the visible things are evil in themselves 
and that for this very reason it was sinful to cling to them.” 
(Man did fall into sin, there is no question about that; and man 
did cling to the visible things, there is no question about that 
either; the point is, that the sinfulness does not lie in this clinging 
to the visible things.) And so St. Thomas continues: ‘Therefore 
it was fitting that the medicine of Salvation be offered to man 
precisely in these visible things,” that is to say, in the sacraments 
(4, 56). 

In conclusion: One cannot understand the fundamental truth 
of the theology of sacraments, i.e., the fact that natural visible 
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GOODNESS OF THE WORLD 


things become the ‘‘real symbols” of salvation (which means: 
symbols signifying as well as containing the reality of salvation) 
unless one supposes and accepts that this natural world is valuable 
in itself and ‘‘very good’’— by the fact of its being a creation, 
originating from the same Logos who became man in Jesus Christ. 
And on the other hand, this positive, affirmative attitude towards 
natural creation receives new and stronger arguments precisely 
from the theology of sacraments. 


Two practical conclusions may be drawn. 


One is, that wherever people do not have the right understand- 
ing, or even any conception of sacramental theology and of the 
liturgy of the Church, it will perhaps be necessary first of all to 
awaken in them a sensitiveness to the natural goodness of natural 
visible things. Perhaps it might be well in such a case, before 
preaching and explaining the immediate supernatural truths, to 
make clear the ability of natural visible things to become, by 
virtue of their essential natural goodness, ‘‘real symbols’’ of the 
highest Goodness of God, namely of His grace. 


Secondly, whenever our new and increasing understanding of 
liturgy leads to some kind of spiritualism, we may be quite certain 
that the liturgy and the sacraments have not really been understood 
in the right way by the persons concerned. For they have not 
understood the basic fact that sacraments presuppose the goodness 
of the visible creation, nor the why and how of that fact. 

JOSEF PIEPER 












WHAT HAPPENS AT MASS* 


HE Mass, as everyone knows, is the same sacrifice a | 
that of Calvary. It is our Lord’s own sacrifice, given 
by Him to us in sacramental form so that we may offer 
it ‘through Him and with Him and in Him,” thy 
giving to ‘God the Father in the unity of the Holy | 

Ghost all honor and glory.” The Mass is the same sacrifice as | 
that of Calvary because it is offered by the same High Priest, 
Christ Himself; it has the same Victim; and it is offered for the 
same purpose — the glory of God and the sanctification of men, 

On Calvary the immolation of Christ was accomplished in 
visible blood-shedding; it was located in that place and happened 
at that particular time. But in the Mass the very same reality js 
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there, but it exists in the sacramental order of “‘effective signs” | 


instituted by our Lord. Wherefore it is not now visible to us— 
only its “‘sign’’ is visible. And its location and date are those of | 
its signs — in Rugby, England, on April 27 or in St. Louis, Mo., 
on Sept. 8, 1951, as the case may be. It is no longer limited to } 
Jerusalem, Palestine, on the 14th Nizam, A.D. 33 (or whatever 
the original date may have been). These differences are known, 
I think, to everybody. 

But now I want to direct the attention of readers to another 
difference between Calvary and the Mass: one which is not s 
frequently considered and yet which is of enormous importance 
to all of us. It is vitally necessary that its consequences be appre- 
ciated, especially by the laity. The difference I refer to is this: 

On Calvary Christ offered sacrifice as He then was. But at Mass 
Christ offers sacrifice as He now is. ‘‘Christ as He then was’’ had 
but His physical body as the instrument of His activity. But 
“Christ as He now is’’ has a Mystical Body through which He 
now acts. Therefore on Calvary He sacrificed in His physical body, 
but at Mass He sacrifices in His Mystical Body. ‘‘And you are 
Christ’s Body, members of it,’’ as St. Paul tells us. 

Whence it follows that you, the laity, offer the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, because Christ is offering it through you, His members. 


Fr, Howell will continue his introductory, instructional articles (of which 
this is No. 10) in the December number. — Ep, 
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AT MASS 


That is one of the most important truths which the liturgical 
movement has brought into prominence. At Mass you, the laity, 
are offering sacrifice. You are not just watching a sacrifice being 
offered by the priest at the altar. Nor is it merely being offered 
for you, even at your request or with your approval, in your 
presence. You yourselves are offering it. You are sacrificing. 

Now that statement cuts right across the idea which seems to 
have taken root in the minds of many people. They vaguely feel 
that the offering of the Mass is the priest’s business; he does it 
all; it is his affair. Their business is to be present, to watch, to 
approve, to take an interest, and to say what prayers they can 
while the priest gets on with his business, which is his concern 
even though he be doing it for them and on their behalf. Of 
course there are those who help the priest, such as the server who 
moves his book about and carries cruets to him; at sung Masses 
there is a choir which renders incidental music, and a lot more 
servers who carry thuribles and candles to make things more im- 
pressive and intensify the ‘‘religious atmosphere.’’ But even so, 
it is the priest’s function to offer sacrifice, and his alone. The laity 
are but prayerful spectators. 

It is lamentable that such ideas have become common, for they 
are wide of the truth. What, then, is the truth of the matter? It 
is that the laity are not just spectators of the Mass, but that they 
truly offer the Mass with the priest. 

But is not the Mass a sacrifice? and is not offering sacrifice a 
priestly act? Yes, indeed! Then how can the laity perform a 
priestly act? They can do so because they all share, according to 
their degree, in the priesthood of Christ. And the power which 
comes to them in this share (called by Pope Pius XI “‘the priest- 
hood of the laity’’) is the power to offer sacrifice. 

Then if the laity, in virtue of their lay-priesthood, can offer 
sacrifice, what need is there of the clergy? The answer is that 
though lay-persons can indeed offer sacrifice, they can only do 
this if there be a sacrifice for them to offer. And they cannot pro- 
duce a sacrifice. Only an ordained priest can do that. 

Perhaps an example may make this clearer. I can eat lemon pie. 
Undoubtedly I possess the powers required for this delectable 
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activity. But I can only eat lemon pie if there be a lemon pie for 
me to eat. And I cannot produce one for I am no cook. I need 
a cook to make one for me; and then I can eat it. 

Likewise you of the laity, in virtue of your share in Christ's 
priesthood can offer sacrifice. You have the powers required for 
this activity. But before you can actually do it, you need one of 


us ordained priests to provide the sacrifice you and we are to offer, | 
That is what we are for; that is our highest function and privi- | 
lege. For we have more of Christ’s priestly power than you have, ' 


Se 





— 


We can place upon the altar before you the very sacrifice of Christ, | 


in sacramental form, that you may offer it. When we do that, 
you can offer it with us. But without one of us to do this for you, 
you cannot offer sacrifice. 

But though we have this power, we cannot impart it to anyone 
else. It needs a still greater share in the priesthood of Christ to 
do that; it needs what is called ‘‘the fulness of the priesthood” 
which is possessed by the bishops. They not only have, but can 
also transmit to others, the power to produce sacrifice. That is 
what they do when they ordain priests. 

All priestly powers come from Christ, for He alone is the great 
High Priest of the human race. He is the ‘‘one mediator between 
God and men”’; His is the only real priesthood. But He lives on 
now in His Mystical Body, which, in consequence, possesses and 
exercises Christ’s priesthood. “‘But not all members have the same 
function.” Different shares in this priesthood are communicated to 
different members. There are, as it were, three grades of the priest- 
hood, having three corresponding powers. 

The first, or basic, power of the priesthood is that of offering 
sacrifice. It is given to all members of the Mystical Body. Laymen 
share it in virtue of their ‘‘priesthood of the laity.” 

The second is the power to produce or make present the sacti- 
fice of Christ, that it may be offered by His members. This is the 
power to consecrate; it is given only to those who are ordained 
priests, and might be termed ‘‘the priesthood of the clergy.” 

The third is the power to transmit consecrating-power — that 
is, the power to ordain priests. It is given only to those who are 
bishops and is known as the ‘‘fulness of the priesthood.”’ 
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AT MASS 


All these are priestly powers, and all those who have them are 
sharers of the priesthood of Christ. The point for you laity to 
note is that you have the first of them. You share in Christ's 
priesthood because you are members of Christ the priest. That is 
what the Pope says in his encyclical on Christian Worship: 

“By the waters of baptism, as by common title, Christians are 
made members of the Mystical Body of Christ the priest; and 
by the character which is imprinted on their souls they are ap- 
pointed to the worship of God. Thus they participate, according 
to their condition, in the priesthood of Christ.’” 

Thus speaks the present Pope in his recent encyclical. Yet he 
is only saying, in a different way, what the first Pope said in his 
first encyclical. St. Peter was the first pope; and his First Epistle 
was thus the first papal “‘encyclical.”’ In its second chapter we find: 
“You are now a holy priesthood, able to offer up that spiritual 
sacrifice which God accepts through Jesus Christ.’’ (What can St. 
Peter mean by this, if not:‘the Mass?) ““You are a chosen race, a 
royal priesthood, a consecrated people, whom God means to have 
for himself’ (1 Pet. 2: 5,9). 

You see, then, that the present Pope, in teaching you that you 
share Christ’s priesthood, is but repeating what the first Pope 
taught to his flock. And Pius XII exhorts you in burning words: 

“It is most important for all the faithful to understand that 
it is their duty and highest privilege to take part in the eucharistic 
Sacrifice.”” . . . ‘“‘Let the faithful learn to what a high dignity they 
have been raised in the sacrament of baptism.’” 

Your highest dignity, then, is your “‘lay-priesthood.’’ And you 
can exercise its powers in the priestly act of offering the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. With what enthusiasm and joy you should 
welcome every opportunity of doing this! How delighted you 
should be at every chance of assisting at Mass, not merely when 
you are bound to do so, but every time it is possible to go freely. 
But to appreciate all that is involved in this we must discuss yet 
another consequence of your membership of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 


*Mediator Dei, n. 88 (NCWC edition). 
*Mediator Dei, nos. 80 and 104. 
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It is a consequence which comes to light through that same 
difference between Calvary and the Mass we referred to above, 
For Calvary, precisely because it was a sacrifice, was the offering 
of a victim to God. And that victim was Christ Himself. And 
the Mass, as a sacrifice, is likewise the offering of a victim to God. 
And it is the same Victim — Christ Himself. But on Calvary 
Christ offered Himself as He then was — possessing only His 
physical body. And in the Mass He offers Himself as He now is: 
and now He has a Mystical Body. “‘And you are Christ’s Body, 
members of it.’’ Therefore in the Mass you are offered; you are 
victims! And as you are offering, it follows that you must offer 
yourselves, 

How are you to do this? merely in words? No! — that would 
be prayer rather than sacrifice. Sacrifice is an action — the giving 
of a material gift. You therefore offer yourselves by giving a gift. 

Let us think again about gifts. A gift has two aspects — its 
value and its meaning. A rich young man gives to the girl he 
loves a platinum engagement ring blazing with many diamonds. 
A not-so-rich young man gives to his girl a thin gold ring with 
no diamonds in it. The first ring is far more valuable than the 
second, yet both have the same meaning. Both rings mean “I want 
to give myself to you.’” So meaning is not the same as value. Very 
often the meaning is far more important than the value — which 
may be little or nothing. Another example will show that. 

Suppose there is a little girl — say of four or five — who ob- 
serves her father give to her mother a birthday present at breakfast. 
It’s Mummie’s birthday! Then she too will want to give her 
Mummie a birthday present. What can she do? She wanders out 
into the garden and there the bright glow of a dandelion catches 
her eye. It is only a weed, really: but she does not know that. 
To her it is a pretty flower. So she plucks it and toddles into the 
house and gives it to her mother as a birthday present. 

The mother, of course, is delighted. Why? Does she want a 
dandelion? Obviously not for itself —it has no value. But it is 
a gift from her daughter; and precisely because it is a gift it is 
also a sign. It signifies—— it has a meaning. It means the love 
of that little girl, and that is why it is precious to the mother. 
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AT MASS 


Clearly, then, a gift which is poor in value can be rich in meaning. 

And so it is with us and God. We give Him a present. In 
itself this present consists of a round bit of unleavened bread and 
a cruet of wine—a very small value! But because it is a gift 
it is a sign. It signifies: it bears the meaning we put into it. We 
should, then, make it mean all that we can in the way of adora- 
tion and love; we should put ourselves into that bread and wine 
just as the child put herself into the flower. Then it will be pre- 
cious to God as the flower was to the mother. 

That is the purpose of the offertory at Mass. The priest holds 
up first the bread on the paten, and next the wine in the chalice. 
And he tells God what we intend them to mean. Now you 
laity are helping to offer the sacrifice, so it is your business at that 
time to tell God what those gifts — which are your gifts — are 
intended to mean as far as you are concerned. They mean you. 
You put yourself onto that paten with the altar-bread, offering to 
God your mind and heart, your soul and body, all that you have 
and are. You must, as it were, pour your heart out into that 
chalice, and put therein all your hopes and fears, your joys and 
sorrows, your love and adoration — your whole self. For all 
this is to go to God in the shape of your gifts. 

That is your part at this point in the sacrifice: you are to put 
the meaning into the gifts by offering yourselves. If you do not 
offer yourselves to God under these symbols of bread and wine 
then you are not offering your Mass properly. You are not “‘in on 
it.” The bread and wine may mean somebody else — your neigh- 
bor, perhaps, who is offering himself as well as he knows how. 
But they don’t mean you because you haven't done anything to 
make them mean you. Instead you have been doing something 
else — mooning about and daydreaming, or praying to St. An- 
thony for something you have lost, or just saying a lot of ‘‘Hail 
Mary’s’’ because you feel you ought to be doing something. Cer- 
tainly you ought to be doing something — but not that. At least, 
not at the offertory during Mass. If you want to pray to St. An- 
thony or say ‘Hail Mary’s” by all means do so — but at some 
other time, not during the Mass. Because now, at the offertory, you 
ought to be telling God that these gifts on the altar are your 
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present to Him, that they mean you, that you are offering yourself 
through them. 

You can, of course, tell God this in your own words if you 
like. That would be excellent; it might suit you personally better 
than any other way. But you might find it easier to use some words 
which have already been composed to express what you mean — 
such as those to be found in “Devotions for Mass: The Offertory” 
out of some prayerbook. But there happens to be a book in which 
all this is expressed more perfectly than in any prayers you could 
make up on the spur of the moment, and more beautifully than 
in “Devotions for Mass.’’ That book is the very book which the 
priest uses at the altar -—the Church’s own book, called the 
missal. It is the finest book of all. The Pope says: 


‘The faithful must not be content to take part in the eucharistic 
Sacrifice by the general intention which all the members of Christ 
and children of the Church ought to have; they ought also, in the 
spirit of the Liturgy, to unite themselves closely and of set pur- 
pose with the High Priest and His minister on earth.’ 


You cannot unite yourself more closely with the priest than 
by using the very same words at the very same time. It is hardly 
possible, then, to improve on the missal. 


But of course you are not bound to use the missal prayers. 
Only the priest is bound to them. All that is essential as regards 
you is that you should be doing the right thing with your mind 
and will at the right moment; that is, at the offertory you should 
be putting the meaning into the gifts; you should be offering your- 
self to God. If you are not doing that, but something else, then 
you are not doing the right thing. You are distracted from the 


Mass. 


But now let us suppose that everybody is doing his or her part 
properly. Everybody puts meaning into the gifts. As a result they 
become, in God’s sight, something of real importance, something 
truly welcome to His divine Majesty. For they are the expression 
of our worship and self-dedication. Surely God is pleased with 
that! 


“Mediator Dei, n. 104 
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AT MASS 


Undoubtedly. But still, we must remember that however much 
meaning these gifts may have, they are still without value. They 
are only a bit of bread and a few drops of wine. On the altar we 
have got something which is the best we can do — our gifts mean 
a lot indeed. But in themselves they do not amount to much. If 
that is all we can do we have not gotten very far with our desire 
to offer to God a completely worthy gift expressive of perfect 
worship. 

Yet, of ourselves, that is just about all we can do. Fortunately, 
however, we are not left to ourselves. For we are not mere indi- 
viduals; we are not just Tom and Dick and Peter, not just Mary 
and Jane and Anne; we are members of the Mystical Body at 
worship. And we have a Head. Our Head, though He is one of 
us because He is a man, is also God. And the Mass is His sacrifice 
as well as ours. So He comes to our rescue. He uses His divine 
powers to turn our poor gifts into His. 

For, although we can do no more once we have put the meaning 
into our gifts, He does not have to stop there. He does for us, 
His members, what we cannot do for ourselves; He puts value into 
our gifts. From a comparatively worthless bit of bread and wine 
they become the infinitely precious body and blood of Christ. 

This, of course, is what happens at the Consecration. Our Lord 
makes this wonderful change for us by using as His instrument 
one of those members of His Mystical Body to whom has been 
given the power to consecrate — one of us ordained priests. You 
“lay-priests’”’ have no part in this at all. You can but believe and 
admire. You, at this point, are spectators and not agents. We are 
agents: we do the consecrating. Not, indeed, by any power of our 
own, but through Christ’s power operative in us. We, so to speak, 
lend Him our mouths to say the words and our hands to hold 
the gifts. We are active and you are not. 

But as soon as we have consecrated, you become active again. 
We all now have the same activity —that of offering. There lie 
our gifts on the altar — but what gifts they are now! They are 
full of meaning because we put the meaning into them at the 
offertory. And they are infinite in value because Christ our Head 
put the value into them at the Consecration. They signify all of 
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us, both Head and members, offered wholly and completely to 
God. Indeed, as regards our Head, they do more than signify — 
for they are Christ whole and entire, just as He was on Calvary. 
So now, both as regards meaning and value, our gifts are perfect 
gifts through which we offer to God perfect worship. 


That, then, is what we do. As our sacrificial Victim is now 
there on the altar, we sacrifice — we offer the Victim to God. All 
of us exercise our priesthood “‘according to our condition.”’ You, 
the lay-priests, offer this Victim to God. Father So-and-so, the 
ordained priest, offers this Victim to God. Christ the High Priest 
offers this Victim to God. So that ‘‘through Him and with Him 
and in Him there is to God the Father Almighty, in the unity of 
the Holy Ghost, all honor and glory’’! That is what happens at 
Mass. 


Hence when the divine Victim has been placed upon the altar 
it is your business to offer It. Your minds and your wills, as soon 
as the Consecration is effected, should be occupied with this 
activity — offering the Victim to God. You should not be engaged 
in any other activity, not even (except as a kind of secondary 
advertence) in adoring Christ really present. You are not at Mass 
primarily to adore Christ, but to offer Him. It is to Benediction 
that you come to adore Him; at Mass you offer Him, in order to 
adore the Father. The more closely you attend to this offering of 
Christ, so much the more perfectly do you worship the Father. 


You can offer Him in any way you like — in your own words 
or in the words of some prayerbook; but the best of all words to 
express this offering are found in the missal. Certainly you are 
not bound to use these words — but just look at them now and 
see how exquisitely fitting they are: 


“Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy servants, and with us all Thy holy 
people, calling to mind the blessed passion of this same Christ Thy Son, 
our Lord, likewise His resurrection from the grave and glorious ascension 
into heaven, offer to Thy sovereign majesty, out of the gifts Thou hast 
bestowed upon us, a sacrifice that is pure, holy, and unblemished, the 
sacred Bread of everlasting life, and the Cup of eternal salvation. . . . 
Humbly we ask of Thee, God Almighty, bid these things be carried by 
the hands of Thy holy angel up to Thy altar on high, so that those of 
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AT MASS 


us who by partaking of the sacrifice of this altar shall have received the 
sacred body and blood of Thy Son, may be filled with every blessing 
and grace; through the same Christ our Lord . . . through whom all 
these good gifts created by Thee, Lord, are by Thee sanctified, endowed 
with life, blessed and bestowed upon us. Through Him and with Him 
and in Him, Thou, God almighty Father, in the unity of the Holy Spirit, 
hast all honor and glory, world without end, Amen.” 

Can anybody imagine a more perfect expression of precisely what 
we are dong and why we are doing it? And if you may use these 
lovely words, what adequate reason is there for using any others? 
Nothing but the best should be given to God; and here, in the 
missal, is the best! But whether you do it in these best words, in 
inferior words, or with no words at all, see to it that you do the 
right thing and not some other thing; see to it that you offer the 
Victim to God. Then you are sacrificing properly, making correct 
and intelligent use of that share of Christ’s priesthood which is 


yours. 
CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 


“In many of the new Continental catechisms, the order of the tra- 
ditional triptych, Creed, Commandments and Sacraments, is changed. 
There is a return to the order of the catechism of the Council of Trent, 
sacramental doctrine preceding the moral section. Fr. George Delcuve, 
S.J. (editor of Lumen Vitae, quarterly review issued by the International 
Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels), and Fr. Pierre Ran- 
wez, S.J. (of the same Centre), see in this reversal of order a great mark 
of progress. It gives a christological focus to the catechism, our partici- 
pation in the Mystical Body of Christ, by means of the sacraments, fol- 
lowing naturally on the historical outline of the Creed. The moral life 
is then founded on the sacramental life. These writers criticize the reten- 
tion of the traditional order in catechisms like the American Revised 
Baltimore. They argue that catechisms which subordinate dogma and 
sacramental doctrine to moral teaching begin with the subject, rather 
than with the object, to be taught. The result is that, while learners have 
a clear, practical grasp of what their religion requires from them, they 
miss the unity and cohesion of the Christian message: they fail to realize 
what the Christian life really és” (Rev. MicHaEL Tynan, “The Cate- 
chism: A Recent International Survey,” The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
April, 1951, p. 343). 













































SOME MISSED OPPORTUNITIES 


HE beginning of the school year (or, let us hope, shortly 
before the beginning) is the time when good teachers 
do a bit of stock-taking, reviewing their own practice 
with a view to improving anything that can be im. 
proved. Laziness and mediocrity are satisfied with 

themselves, and able to go on for a lifetime in the same old rut, 
but the good teacher is always hoping to be a better teacher, 
Especially the good teacher of religion. 

Perhaps there never has been a really successful definition of 
what education is (from the teacher's point of view, I mean). 
Let us yield to the temptation to suggest one: let us say that a 
good part of education consists of seizing every opportunity as it 
occurs. The good teacher uses every opportunity, has probably 
foreseen it and is ready for it when it comes. (Sometimes his way 
of using an opportunity may be simply to keep quiet, but that 
is a detail.) The bad teacher spends his whole time from morning 
till night just missing one opportunity after another. 

All right, then: let us ask ourselves what opportunities we are 
still missing in this affair of teaching religion. It is understood 
that our generalizations will be too sweeping, doing less than jus- 
tice to some good schools; it is further understood that as far as 
American schools go our remarks will be the merest guesswork, 
with no justification except the fact that human nature, and pre- 
sumably Catholic-teacher-nature, is much the same the world over. 

The first big opportunity which (it seems to me) we fail to 
make the most of is school prayers. Prayer is essential religion. 
We certainly aim at teaching prayer to our pupils, and we would 
all admit that prayer is certainly one of the things to be learned 
by doing. In any case we must have prayers in our classroom or 
school-hall, and it seems only common sense to make the most 
of this daily opportunity, so as to give our pupils a memorable 
experience of communal prayer which will train them in the atti- 
tudes needed for liturgical prayer in church, as well as nourish 
their own private prayer-life and devotions. 

What actually happens? Too often, alas, perhaps through 
shyness, perhaps through sheer mental laziness, our prayers during 
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MISSED OPPORTUNITIES 


school-time are allowed to lapse into an uninspiring routine, 
which teaches nothing but a certain reverence towards God. (If 
indeed that! for even reverence disappears in that shouted sing- 
song which the younger children so easily fall into, or in the care- 
less gabble and patter which is the corresponding fault in the older 
ones, and of so many adult congregations when they are praying 
aloud. ) 


Assuming however that there is no outward irreverence, and 
even that some little effort has been made at the beginning — by a 
few moments’ silence, for instance — to recall the presence of God 
to whom we are going to lift up our mind and heart — there are 
still many common ways of spoiling prayer-time in school con- 
sidered as an educational experience. Sometimes prayers are too 
long, going on and on for no apparent reason except that the 
teacher wants to rehearse or practice all the prayers known to the 
children; while some teachers have a positive thirst for “‘vain 
repetitions’ and seem to regard the simplest invocation as invalid 
unless repeated three times. Another bad fault, especially with 
young children, is when we introduce prayers which, owing to 
their complicated sentences or high-flown jargon, are not really 
suited to the children, though they may happen to have deep and 
holy associations for ourself. 


But the chief fault is probably a sad lack of variety in our 
choice of prayers. Our Father, Hail Mary, the Creed; morning 
offering, an extra Hail Mary or two for stated intentions; ending 
up with one or two invariable invocations: something like that 
is all too often the routine, day after day, year after year. And 
that with all the riches of the Church’s liturgy to draw upon! 


What is the matter with the Magnificat, yet when has it ever 
figured in our prayers in school? Or the Gloria in excelsis, or the 
Te Deum? And the psalms, or at any rate passages from them — 
how the children would take to them if we explained that our 
Lord had used and loved these very words when He was a boy! 
And for older pupils, some of the collects and postcommunions, 
and the missal prayers “‘for various intentions.”” And so many 
beautiful prayers coming to us straight from the minds and hearts 
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of the saints, such as St. Francis’ Canticle of the Sun, St. Patrick's 
“Breastplate,”’ or the Anima Christi, whoever it came from.* 


Prayer-time needs previous consideration and preparation, just 
as lesson-time does. We leave it to the inspiration of the moment, 
so there is no inspiration, only routine and monotony. Let me plead 
for a proper school assembly, as the best beginning for the day, in 
all those schools which have space enough to gather their pupils 
together, youngsters and older pupils apart of course. Let me ask 
for a fixed framework of prayers, with large variety of choice in 
the items within the framework. Let the prayer-time be not too 
long, ten minutes at most, not hurried or crowded, but leisurely 
and with moments of silence. (A certain slowness, with pauses, is 
a sine qua non of decent vocal prayer.) Let there be a few sen- 
tences of reading — holy Scripture preferably, gospel of the day 
sometimes — and let one of the pupils be the reader or prayer- 
leader. Let there be a hymn, chosen to suit the time, and well 
known by all. 


Yes, hymns! Some of my liturgically minded friends are in- 
clined to turn up their noses at English hymns, and how wrong 
they are! Some of my highbrow friends turn up their noses espe- 
cially about Father Faber, and how wrong they are! I wonder if 
Faber’s hymns are known much in the U.S.? Naturally they 
would not be part of the Irish-German-Italian tradition, so maybe 
they have never become current there. Yes, Faber wrote lots of 
tripe, but at his best he was a real poet. I can’t think offhand of 
anybody else, since the psalmists, who has written real popular 
hymns in popular language about God. And why shouldn’t we 
have some hymns about God, just about God? (Have a ‘“‘Christo- 
centric’ religion by all means, but our Lord’s own religion al- 
ways strikes me as rather “‘theocentric,’’ if we must use such 
words.) Anyhow, popular hymns in the vernacular provide much 
of the color and warmth and sentiment of religion, and we cannot 
do without them; whenever they disappear or are discouraged out 

1Not wishing to be guilty of a “‘missed opportunity’’ ourselves, we welcome 
this chance to recommend again, and heartily, the Manual of Prayers for Chil- 
dren in Catholic Grade and High Schools, published by the Precious Blood 


Sisters, O’Fallon, Mo. —a booklet of 100 pages, sturdily bound in cloth, and 
selling at the incredibly low price of 50 cents. — ED. 
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MISSED OPPORTUNITIES 


of existence by the rubricians some saint or other has to re-invent 
them over again — a wasteful process, after all. 


Well, so much about prayers in school. Another of the “‘oppor- 
tunities missed’’ all too often is the catechism, but not much need 
be said about that because to intelligent people (such as the readers 
of ORATE FRATRES must certainly be) the case is obvious, while 
to the unintelligent it is unintelligible. The purpose of the cate- 
chism — I mean the official catechism in any given country — is 
to give to the Christian religion the intellectual stiffening of rea- 
soned statement of revealed doctrine: a theology for the ordinary 
Catholic, in fact, and very necessary it is when you glance at the 
mushy sentiment of Protestant “‘experience’’ or the cloudy religi- 
osities of the semi-agnostic world. A catechism by its very nature 
is for the ordinary intelligent Catholic or enquirer, not for the 
moron or even the dull and illiterate, to whom most of it is useless. 
A catechism by its very nature needs to be taught intelligently, 
and so it is perverted from its purpose when it is imposed on the 
human mind as something to be accepted and memorized regard- 
less of understanding, like the multiplication-table. 


And when this is done to young children, at an age when the 
catechism with its abstractions and definitions is necessarily mean- 
ingless, it is educationally a blunder whether the children are dull 
or intelligent. If they are dull, the parrot-learning of the catechism 
is a compulsory and cruel task which makes their lives a misery 
and takes the joy out of religion. If they are intelligent, the 
catechism is forever spoiled for them by the boredom of learning 
it before they are ready, and when the time comes to study it 
intelligently they are sick of the sight of it. In either case, the 
chance of an intelligent catechism-course has been sabotaged. 


Dialogue Mass (to pass to another point) is getting quite com- 
mon nowadays, but it seems to me partly a missed opportunity 
unless it is completed by the reading of the proper in English. I 
have practiced this regularly now for about fifteen years with the 
older school children in two parishes, and for several years with 
grown-ups too. Of course the readers have to be trained and prac- 
ticed, and the proper has to be explained a bit to the participants. 
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For the English text, the Stedman missal does pretty well for 
Sundays, but the snag is that school Masses are naturally on 
weekdays, and I do not know any weekday missal which can be 
called satisfactory for the purpose. The new Burns Oates (Sheed 
% Ward) missal (translations of Scripture by Msgr. Knox) seems, 
after using it regularly ever since it came out, definitely unsuited 
to reading aloud in church, at any rate as regards the psalm- 
passages; in fact its editors say it was never intended for this pur- 
pose. I suppose the real dialogue-Mass-enthusiast will not shirk 
the trouble of making up, from any approved source, a special 
translation every time for the introits, graduals, etc. 

As for the Church’s own favorite method of teaching, so highly 
spoken of by the last three popes — namely, the recurring feasts 
and seasons of 'the liturgical year —I don’t think we can call it a 
missed opportunity. All Catholic schools keep it in the forefront 
of their pupils’ minds, commenting on the liturgical year as it 
goes along, though this process is regularly hindered by the school 
holiday periods which naturally coincide with the greater feasts, 
What I think we might do is to make our pupils more fully aware 
of what the Church is doing for us, more fully Church’s-year- 
conscious. We could find ways, for instance, of making the liturgi- 
cal year visual, visual as a whole, to our pupils’ imagination; there 
are friezes to be made on the classroom walls; there are parades 
or pageants which can be staged on the school-hall floor.* 

Also I think it would help if we could have a unifying idea 
for the second half of the Church’s year. There is no mistaking 
the purport of the first half, from Advent to Pentecost: everyone 
can see that we are re-living the life of Christ on earth. Let us 
make a suggestion about the second half with fear and trembling, 
for one never knows what the stricter kind of liturgists are going 
to say about things of that kind; but isn’t there some rough prac- 
tical truth (at least) in the notion that from Pentecost to Advent 
we are epitomizing the life of Christ in His Church? 


F. H. DRINKWATER 


“Two such efforts were described in The Sower of July 1946 and October 
1947. [A final opportunity not to be missed; to recommend Fr. Drinkwater's 
own Catechism Plays, most of which can readily be correlated to the Church’s 
seasons and feasts. — ED.] 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


“CELEBRATING” MARRIAGE 


NE of the most pertinent observations made by several 
authors concerning the new paschal vigil service was 
that it had one feature that came as an unexpected 
but most pleasing surprise. They weren't referring 
to its removal from early Saturday morning to the 

hours of the night (without it, little advantage would have been 
had), nor to the reduction of the prophecies from 12 to 4, nor to 
the elimination of the triple candle, or other sensible corrections 
made in the light of scholarship, of proportion and aesthetics. It 
was the addition of a few features that served to popularize the 
vigil which made the “‘liturgists’’ breathe a happy sigh of hope. 

Had we had knowledge of the new Ritual approved by the 
Holy See for the dioceses of Germany,’ we might however have 
expected just that. Because all through this book of sacraments 
and sacramentals one is struck by its evident intention to respond 
to popular feeling and understanding. Those who maintain that 
liturgy will never be appreciated by the people, whether it be in 
Latin or otherwise, solemn or slovenly, rushed through or ex- 
plained, ought to see this Ritual and, I think, forever hold their 
peace. At the request of our editor, I shall devote a number of 
tracts to these ritual reforms, to show our American readers not 
only what they are missing now, but also what can be gotten by 
asking for it! And this would seem to be the time to ask — we 
had better forge the iron while it is hot. And no Pontiff has ever 
been so generous and- understanding of this problem as our own 
Holy Father. . 

It can hardly be maintained that their longer experience of the 
liturgical movement made the Germans more apt to accept and 
understand the gifts they have now received. Let us not forget 
that in Europe tradition often means “‘local usage,” and that a 
detail changed in a parish can mean a rebellion of the parishioners. 
American Catholics are far more docile and amenable to priestly 

1Collectio Rituum I. Ad instar appendicis Ritualis Romani pro omnibus 


Germaniae diocesibus a Sancta Sede approbata. Pustet, Regensburg, 1951. 
Pp. 176. 
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leadership than the Germans, and, when changes come from Rome 
with the cordial welcome of our bishops, such things do not meet 
among our people the stubborn resistance of ‘‘tradition’’ in the 
local sense we find over there. Nor should we forget that in Ger- 
many until now every diocese had a different Ritual, which didn’t 
make a general revision any easier; while America, with its min- 
gling of immigrants, its rapid expansion from large centers, and the 
firm control of its hierarchy acting under Rome would find it 
much easier to make changes. 

I think all pastors would agree that among our least attractively 
developed rites are our weddings. Even our Mexican migrants have 
more developed and more colorful ceremonies than their well-to-do 
employers. And since the faithful, especially when they think of 
their non-Catholic guests, want to ‘‘make something” of the mar- 
riage celebration, they look to Hollywood and borrow things of 
doubtful taste: “‘something old, something new, something bor- 
rowed, something blue’; the grotesque prancing along the aisle — 
also practiced at graduations—- which reminds me of certain 
trained horses from Vienna (only the horses do it more grace- 
fully) ; the giving away, chattel-wise of the bride; the music — 
Elsa’s bridal march (her marriage broke up the same night) or 
Mendelssohn's from the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ both ro- 
mantic, with not a trace of religious inspiration; and the news 
“report,’’ on ankle-length, off-the-shoulder things, with people 
“pouring” and bouquets (or bowquays) thrown, etc. etc. 

That is what the liturgical penury of rite has caused in minds 
and hearts starved for color and sacred symbolism. And that is 
what our sober ritual, which resembles the solemnity of a legal 
deed, especially if without Mass, has to compete with. 

The new German marriage ritual is still not so colorful as an 
Eastern rite or Spanish wedding, but it makes a brave effort at 
being plausible. It opens with a ‘‘conducting”’ of the couple to the 
‘ altar by their parents. Finally the mothers are in on it, both of 
them! This ‘‘giving away’ business by one father always looks 
like a ‘‘deal’’ between two men, one selling, the other buying — 
which is probably what it originally was, too. That ‘‘dad’’ in a 
Puritan age assumed the role of chivalrous protector of his little 
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“CELEBRATING” MARRIAGE 


girl being given to a strange man (an interpretation now often 
assumed), is hard to believe; because the counselor and companion 
for a ‘‘decent”’ girl in these circumstances is hardly a male, not even 
one with grey hair or a bald head, but a woman. Maybe it is the 
German in me —the other half is Walloon — but I think that 
both parents leading the bride and groom to the altar in proces- 
sion — “‘honorifice,”” it says ——is the more appropriate way of 
doing it. After all, both, or rather, all four, have quite a bit to do 
with the occasion. (The Ritual makes allowances by saying ‘“‘or 
by friends”’ in case of couples without parents.) 

The rite itself shows the following changes. All kneel for 
preparatory prayers in the beginning (““Actiones nostras” in Ger- 
man, easy German), then sit down for a sermon. After this the 
officiant blesses both rings. There is an alternate prayer (trans- 
lated) of greater beauty: “Creator et conservator humani gen- 


2? 


wit. ... 

Then follows the “scrutiny,” only German permitted, in the 
customary question and answer pattern: “‘N., I ask thee, hast thou 
proved thy conscience before God and didst thou come here freely 
and without compulsion to enter into matrimony with this thy 
bride?’”’ ‘“Yes.’’ “‘Hast thou a will to love and cherish and be true 
to thy future spouse until death will part you?” “Yes.” “Art 
thou ready to accept those offspring whom God will give you from 
His hand and to bring them up as is the duty of a Christian 
father?’ ‘““Yes.’’ (This last question may be omitted if elderly 
people are involved.) Parallel questions are asked of the bride. 

There follows the “arrhatio cum anulis’”’: “Since you are both 
resolved to enter a true Christian matrimony, put the ring on each 
other’s finger and repeat after me: Thou groom: In the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: wear this ring 
as a token of your fidelity. Thou bride: etc.” 

The next heading is ““Consensus’’— much like our own which 
has lost its majestic form customary in England (for Puritan or 
Victorian reasons?). This is followed by the “Confirmatio,”’ a 
blessing in the name of the Church concluded by an appeal to all 
present as witnesses and the words: ““What God has joined man 
shall not put asunder.” Then the couple kneel and Psalm 127 is 
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recited, followed by a short litany and a fine pithy prayer refer- 
ring to the first parents. 


Then the priest raises his hands and pronounces, again in Ger- 
man, six solemn blessings, all to be responded to with an ‘‘Amen” 
by the entire congregation: ‘“‘May almighty God bless you by the 
word of His mouth and make your hearts into one by the im- 
perishable bond of pure love. Amen. Be blessed in your chil- 
dren and may the love you give them be returned by them a hun- 
dredfold. — Amen. The peace of Christ dwell for ever in your 
hearts and your home. May true friends be at your side in joy and 
sadness. May the needy find comfort and help with you, and may 
the blessing promised the merciful descend upon your house in 
abundance. — Amen. Blessed be your labors and their fruits be 
with you for ever. May care not torment you, nor the lust of this 
world seduce you, but may your hearts at all times remember those 
treasures which remain into eternal life. — Amen. The Lord lead 
you to length of years and grant you the harvest of your life, and 
having served His kingdom in faith, may you be received by Him 
into His eternal glory: (then, joining his hands, the priest con- 
cludes) through Jesus Christ, etc. — Amen.’ 


Even the nuptial blessing after the Lord’s Prayer in Mass has 
been translated into German — short, forceful sentences — and 
has been changed from an “admonition,” its present form of a 
stern warning to the bride only, into a fine and vigorous prayer 
for her. 


The changes are obvious: there is more heart, more warmth, 
more biblical solemnity, less concern about the juridical part and 
more about the persons involved. 


There is nothing theatrical or pompous in the additions to the 
new rite. What pleases above all is the biblical flavor in its prayers 
and the earnest and moral and practical tone of all its blessings. 
The fact that it is performed in the speech of the people will pre- 
vent the unseemly haste so often seen and heard when the archaic 
sacred tongue has become but a vehicle of legal correctness and 
performance. 


H.A.R. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


DEAR ENEMY 


EAR Enemy: — Forgive me for addressing you so infor- 
mally, but, you see, I do not know your name. In a way, 
I am glad of that, because if I knew, my knowing might 
hurt you; and though I call you “‘enemy,”’ I do not want to hurt 
you. I call you that, not because of how I feel about you, but 
because of how you feel about me. Yet, it isn’t really me you hate, 
either, not exactly, since you don’t know me either, but my skin, 
the deep, rich, brown color God gave me, that makes you my 
enemy. Isn’t that strange, that something neither of us is respon- 
sible for or can alter should make us enemies even before we know 
each other? 


But, as I said, I do not hate you, because I understand, and 
because our Lord said, “If you love those who love you, what 
thanks are to you: for sinners also love those that love them... 
but love your enemies’”’ (Luke 6: 33, 35). There is another reason, 
too, wholly selfish: I am afraid not to love you. I am afraid be- 
cause our Lord also said, “‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy’; and, “‘forgive and you shall be forgiven’; and 
again, “if you will not forgive men, neither will your Father for- 
give you your offenses’ (Matt. 6:15). So you see how it must be 
if God is going to show me love, mercy and forgiveness according 
to how I show you love, mercy and forgiveness. I don’t have much 
choice, since I want and need His love, mercy and forgiveness very 
much. 


The other day I was reading two articles about the racial prob- 
lem; but one was full of hatred and bitterness and the other was 
too abstract. I put both down after awhile because the first was 
opposed to my Christian principles and the other, while well 
written and inspirational, never got down to me and you. And I 
think that is the crux of the whole matter. Anything like that, to 
benefit us, has got to come down to earth before it can mean any- 
thing to me and you practically. I don’t believe you would hate 
me if you knew me. I know you would love me if, loving Christ, 
you understood a little more perfectly what we both are to Him. 
That is why I am writing you this letter. I am just beginning to 
understand it a little myself. Not a terribly long time ago I was 
your enemy too. Forgive me for that. I did not know. 
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This is what I have learned: we are all one in Christ. We say 
with the priest at Mass: “I believe in one, holy Catholic and 
apostolic Church.”” Not two, not several, but one. And as the 
Sacrament we receive at the Communion rail is the eucharistic body 
of Christ, so is that one Church His Mystical Body. That means 
that, as we are members of His Church, we are members of Him 
and of each other. 


When members of one body begin to hate and fight each other, 
the smooth functioning of the whole is hindered, the welfare of 
the whole body is at stake. But not only does the whole Body of 
Christ suffer when its members are at enmity; the whole world 
feels the pain of it. 


Does that seem strange, that the whole world, even the pagan 
and godless, should suffer or glory with the Church of God? It 
is not really strange, because, as one of the earliest Christian 
writers, the author of the Epistle to Diognetus, put it, the Church 
is the soul of the entire world; and the well-being of the soul ob- 
viously will affect the well-being of the body. Neo-pagan men 
never thought it would matter to them if the Church suffered 
when the ‘“‘Russian experiment’ first excluded God. Rationalist 
materialists never thought it would hurt them if the Church suf- 
fered by an anti-religious atmosphere in the public schools. Now 
they know better. Now we see the sufferings of the Church mir- 
rored in the faces of the godless, only more deeply etched since 
their’s is a suffering without understanding and so without hope: 
for they don’t know how to get the good from suffering. 


But even if the whole world did not suffer when we become 
sickly, weak or disordered members of the one Christ and of His 
one Church, it is enough that you and I should suffer because of 
our disordered thoughts or feelings or actions. It is enough that you 
and I should suffer because you are my enemy. You know how you 
suffer; hate breeds its own peculiar torments. But perhaps you 
do not know how you make me suffer. Perhaps you do not know 
that I care about some things that I do care about. Maybe you 
imagine I have more than I have. 


Did you know that I have to stand by helplessly and watch my 
young friends have their faith undermined and sometimes desroyed 
altogether in secular schools under anti-Catholic teachers because 
the Catholic schools here will not accept colored Catholics? Did 
you know that when my small son needed an operation he had to 
go to a place of filth and rats and vermin because no good hospital 
would take him, not even the Catholic hospital? Did you know 
that some of my friends have to keep our friendship secret for 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


fear of losing their jobs or homes because they are white and I 
am Negro? And do you know that all this is only a small part 
of the suffering your enmity causes me? 

I accept the suffering. I offer it to God for both of us, that He 
might forgive and heal our blindness and hardness of heart and 
indifference, that we might be brought back to Christ and become 
like Him. Oh yes, I know that I have been blind and hard and 
indifferent too. I am not blaming it all on you. It may be that it 
was some thoughtless or careless action or word of my own that 
confirmed you in your enmity. In any case, I know that my 
suffering can win for us the grace we want and need to please God. 
Our Lord said of His own sufferings, ‘“Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things and so enter into his glory?”” (Luke 24: 26). 
Suffering, it would seem, is a necessary part of the Christian’s life, 
the part by which he is cleansed and made worthy to enter into 
the glory of the risen Christ. Since I am a Christian, then, I will 
try to accept is humbly as Christ did and will it as He willed it. 

But that is something else again. I must die to the world, but 
you need not be my executioner. The point I wanted you to see 
is this: The Church has a function in the world: to bring men 
to God. It needs all its members working in harmony to accom- 
plish this best. We are both or all members of Christ’s Body; we 
know that, but we aren’t usually sure just what function He wants 
us to fill. Perhaps we are Christ’s hands by which the Father 
wishes to feed His hungry children. But He is hindered if we 
are busy clawing each other and striking each other. Perhaps we 
are of His tongue, and through us He would spread His gospel 
of love and peace, or speak words of comfort and consolation and 
hope. But how can we speak so, or who would profit by listening 
to us, if we are busy calling each other names instead, or breathing 
out curses? Perhaps we are of the heart, of that Sacred Heart which 
wants to warm the whole world in its love. But how can we love 
all the world when we don’t even love each other? How can we 
warm others when we are ourselves cold? 

We can’t be certain exactly where we fit into the Mystical Body. 
But this much we know: we want to be living, healthy members 
of that Body, not like the dead branches that are cast from the 
tree and used for brush wood. We want to be a hand or foot or 
heart, or any member that serves Him as He wills. We don’t want 
to be amputated. We don’t want to die. 

And there is no reason why we should die. The Blood that 
runs through our veins is pure: they tested it at Calvary as it 
ran down a wooden cross. And we are nourished by the very 
Bread of Heaven. 
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... You know, that’s funny. I just thought of something. If 
you had been with me to Mass today, I wonder if you would have 
hated me. I don’t think you would have. There was another wom- 
an there, like you perhaps, and she did not hate me. Today she 
smiled at me. She didn’t always smile at me. When I first started 
going to that church, she stared. She stared because we live in 
the south and colored people don’t go to white churches, except 
for something very special indeed. Of course, the Mass is the most 
special thing that could happen, but we sort of take that for 
granted, although it isn’t right that we do so. So she wouldn't 
have considered it that special. She didn’t say anything though, 
because in our city the priests have made it pretty clear that the 
Church is for everybody and that any Catholic may attend Mass 
in any church and receive the sacraments there together with every- 
one else, regardless of race. So she just stared. I guess she thought 
I was intruding. 


But I kept coming, every day. When she went up to knee! for 
Communion, I was there beside her a foot or so away, beside a 
little girl who smiled almost from the first despite her fair skin 
and my dark one. The priest bent over us and gave us the same 
Sacrament with the same words: “Corpus Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi . . .”” and we both walked humbly back to our places with 
our God. Every day. 


Sometimes my small son would go with me. Then sometimes 
he would do something especially cute or endearing, or particularly 
embarrassing. She would notice it and I would notice it and our 
eyes would meet and after awhile she would smile in sympathetic 
or amused understanding. And I would smile back. But today was 
the first time she smiled at me just for myself, like a warm “‘hello.” 
Still today was almost bound to come. We could not have gone 
on truly loving Him, and each seeing that the other one loved Him 
too, and not come to love each other. We could not have con- 
tinued honestly to receive the Sacrament of unity, the Bond of 
mutual charity, and not come to recognize the hypocrisy of in- 
difference or hate. 


This love may never go any further in the evidence of its pres- 
ence than an exchange of smiles and greetings or perhaps a good 
word about each other to our friends when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. But that much is a step ahead in charity. And stronger 
and more obvious loves have been similarly born in our Lord’s 
house in much the same way. This is the place we must meet 
first and, taking the same Bread together, come to a truer under- 
standing. Remember in the Scriptures how the disciples knew our 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Lord in the breaking of the Bread? We can come to know Him 
in each other in the same way. Here in the house where we are 
born and cleansed and nourished, we have the common meeting 
ground we need. Here is where our paths not only meet but unite. 


So you see, dear enemy, we don’t have to be enemies at all. 
If we would only both try a little harder, we wouldn’t be enemies 
at all. When we know and understand each other, we find many 
lovable qualities that can make us friends instead. And not only 
friends, but brothers. No, more even than brothers: members of 
Christ and of each other, one Body! ‘‘For we, though many, are 
one body, because we partake of the one bread.”’ 


Of course, we might have to go out of our way a little to 
achieve this in practice — but wasn’t the top of Calvary the long 
way round? 

HELEN CALDWELL 


IT CAN BE DONE’ 


HERE is a little practice we observe in our church which 

I think may have value elsewhere, so I humbly submit 

it to the consideration of my fellow priests. It concerns 
the blessing of women before childbirth. There is_ still 
far too much false shame _ regarding pregnancy — and 
the result is that we priests hesitate to recommend this important 
and consoling blessing, and mothers hesitate to ask for it. They 
hesitate all the more if it means approaching the priest individ- 
ually: they fear to burden him with extra work. 


We have found a practical solution by having the blessing on 
the first Sunday of every month, after each of the Masses, ‘‘for 
any mother who is within the final six weeks of pregnancy.”’ 
It has now become an established (and much appreciated) custom, 
though we still keep on announcing it in our parish bulletin. It 
took almost a year, however, before our people began to avail 
themselves of it with any degree of regularity. Now we can fore- 
tell quite accurately the number of baptisms which will take place 
each month. And in the two years since the custom has become 
established, not a single mother has died in childbirth. 


"We ask our readers to contribute to this ‘‘column.”’ Any report on the ap- 
plication of liturgical ideals on parish, school, home or personal level will be 
welcome. A year’s subscription to O.F. (or $2.00) will be paid for each 
item printed. — ED. 
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We make a point of explaining the rite once a year, in the parish 
bulletin preceding the feast of the Presentation. In the actual ad- 
ministration, we present the prospective mothers with the excellent 
4-page translation of the rite published by Pio Decimo Press, and 
tell them to keep it, and occasionally to pray its chief prayer in 
their homes either privately or with their family. We give the 
blessing individually to each mother, rather than to several to- 
gether: this of course takes more time, but the occasion is impor- 
tant enough for each person concerned to warrant this special 
attention. 


THEY WANT ENGLISH 


N 1932 I was a student in Germany. I lived in Munich for 
two months to learn the language. Then I went to Maria 
Laach for the course at the Liturgical Academy, which had 

been started by the then Abbot Herwegen, whom I revered. There 
were six students and the faculty outnumbered us five to one. Or 
perhaps more than that, because 90% of the fifty monks had at 
least one Ph.D. Many of them had two such degrees, some of 
them three. 


I suppose it was the only school in the world that had more 
faculty members than students. Abbot Herwegen himself lectured 
to five of us on the relation of art to the liturgy. He lectured twice 
a week all the nine months and covered, in that time, the first 
fifty years of the 12th century. But not completely. Time ran out, 
not his knowledge; and he never used a single note or any sort 
of book. 


Just after the end of the last war I was in Luxembourg. I hired 
a car, got a lunch packed and drove up the Moselle past Coblenz 
to Maria Laach to see Abbot Herwegen. He had died a week 
earlier. I looked at his grave, had lunch with the monks, and 
drove back out of desolate Germany, made more desolate by a 
great man’s death. 

I thought it ironic. On the roadside you would see burnt-out 
tanks and demolished cars amid the rubble. And you couldn’t step 
on the roadside without stepping on either a mine or a gasoline 
can. You didn’t mind it too much, even when the people walking 
the highway would ask for a few drops of gasoline for their 
cigarette lighters. I got rather a shock, though, to see a tank at 
the side of the road not five miles from the monastery. That, 
thank God, was as close as they got. That, too, was as close as the 
monastery got to destruction since its foundation in 1099. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


While I was there, the first time in 1932, I was talking to one s 
of the Ph.D. monks about Hitler. That maniac was just coming 
into power. Both of us knew what it would mean. I had seen 















































rest of my life. Any detached observer, like my Benedictine friend, 
could know what was bound to happen to a people who would 
allow themselves to be led by such a madman as Hitler. 


never forgotten. I don’t suppose I shall ever forget it, because it 
went to the heart of the matter. After all the hundreds of books, 
the thousands of speeches, the war trials, and the millions of pri- 
vate conversations on the subject of World War II, I think he 
forecast the problem and the issue in one sentence. He said, ““This 
would never .ave happened in Germany if we had had the liturgy 
in German.”’ 

What he meant was that the people had never learned to pray 
properly in the form established by the 2000 years of Christian 
life. They had the re-presentation of the redemptive acts of our 
Lord in the Mass, but they were barred from it by the language, 
just as they had become barred from the sanctuary by the com- 
munion railing. 

In that year (1932) I saw an illustration of that frustration in 
Cologne Cathedral. As you know, in that ultimate of Gothic 
structures, the altar is so far away from the nearest layman that 
you need a pair of field glasses to see it. The layman could get 
only to the communion railing. From there to the altar is about 
a half block. Perhaps I exaggerate. Maybe it is only one-fourth of 
a city block. 

But the Cardinal of Cologne knew what was up. He knew of 
the separation and he must have known, being an efficient Ger- 
man, the exact number of feet of the separation, i.e., the exact 
distance between the rail and the altar. So he caused another altar, 
a small altar, to be placed five feet from the rail. It was an altar 
without ornamentation. The irony in the thing is that it was 
called ‘“‘the parish altar’! I never learned what they called the 
enormous altar back up against the windows in the apse. Could 
it have been named the ‘‘non-parish altar’’? 


In April of this year I drove past Cologne on the autobahn to 
Frankfurt. I didn’t stop, but I kept thinking how everyone 
thought it wonderful that the Cologne Cathedral had escaped the 
universal destruction that fell on the rest of the city. I wondered. 
It really wouldn’t have been such a loss, because people could 
never pray in it properly anyhow. 
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If these observations mean anything, they mean that both archi- 
tecture and language had barred the Germans from the altar, 
which is Christ. When the time of national temptation came, they 
accepted a false leader, fell away from the altar and pulled the 
pillars of their houses down upon themselves. 


Anyone reading this far will say it can’t happen here. Can’t it? 
If you are young enough, wait and see. Or, perhaps you don’t have 
to be so young. I could see it happen myself, and I’m not so young 
anymore. Just ask yourself one question, ‘‘Do we in the U.S. pray 
in 1951 more properly than the Germans did in 1931?” 


So now let us go to the man from Mars, or from whatever 
planet they are lately arriving from. He comes to go to Mass. He 
comes in. The church is small and the Mass of the Catechumens 
is in Latin. He can’t hear it, because the priest has his back to 
the people and his Latin words resound against the wall. The man 
from Mars knows Latin. If the language were spoken audibly to 
him, he could understand it. He simply can’t hear the words. 


Even the man from Mars knows that we have perfected the 
loud-speaker system. On platforms, in night clubs, and even in 
seminary refectories, we have loudspeakers. 


He wonders why we don’t put one on the altar so the people 
in church can hear the Mass of the Catechumens. The priest, with 
his back turned to the people, says, in Latin: This lesson is the 
continuation of St. Paul’s letter to the Corinthians. 


The man regards this as startling. Where he lives, a man speak- 
ing or reading to a group does not turn his back to them. He faces 
them. 


The book is changed to the Gospel side. The people stand up. 
Now it is important, thinks the man, and he will turn about. But 
the priest doesn’t. He reads inaudible Latin to the people, with his 
back to them, who would not understand even if he were facing 
them. 


Some people say the answer to the problem here is to turn the 
altar around the way it originally was. That has been done in 
some places, but it doesn’t do so much good. But if the Mass of 
the Catechumens were in English, there would be no problem. The 
altar would have to be turned around because the priest would 
feel it to be necessary. It would be foolish if he did not, because 
he would never think of turning his back on the congregation 
while he is speaking to them in the pulpit. He would also install 
a loud-speaker, if he knew he was not being heard by everyone 
in the church. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


There is ample evidence that the people want to understand the 
Mass of the Catechumens. In my own lifetime I have seen that 
evidence increase beyond dispute. 

In 1928 (1 was ordained that year) I started a ‘‘missal class’ 
in the St. Paul Cathedral. In it were 20 or 30 persons, mostly 
women, mostly the very devout. Perhaps 2 or 3 of the group had 
a missal. The rest knew it was the big book on the altar, and 
little else about it. The St. Andrew’s Missal was on the market, 
badly translated and very bulky. Perhaps four other English edi- 
tions were available. That was all. I should guess there were well 
under 50,000 copies of the missal in English in the U.S.A. 

There were so few but I started a collection of editions. As the 
years went on, edition after edition appeared and I soon gave up 
this idea. There were too many. 

Late in 1928 the Leaflet Missal began publishing. It is still 
published. A conservative guess is that, from then to now, well 
over 100 million copies of it have been put into the hands of the 
people. 

Add to that all the imitations of the Leaflet, and all the other 
editions, and you'll come up with a tremendous number of copies: 
millions and millions. 

I submit this as evidence that the people want to hear the Mass 
of the Catechumens, because they paid money for a substitute for 
hearing: a printed thing which they can read what they cannot 
hear while it is being read in Latin. 

It is a financial argument, I admit, but we Americans under- 
stand that kind of argument better than others. 

Nothing would please me more than to have the Leaflet Missal 
put out of existence by having the Mass of the Catechumens put 
into existence in the vernacular. 

This, I submit, is a fairly strong argument, because I am one of 
the editors and half owner of the Leaflet Missal. 


PAUL BUSSARD 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


HE model for our picture of the three youths in the fiery 
furnace is a second century wall painting in the Catacomb 
of St. Priscilla. The theme, from Daniel 3: 2Iff., is one 

of the most favored in early Christian iconography. It occurs no 
less than seventeen times in the catacombs of Rome. There, un- 
doubtedly, it had the same significance that it still has in our 
Commendation of a Departing Soul: ‘‘Deliver, O Lord, the soul 
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of Thy servant as Thou didst deliver the three youths from the 
furnace of burning fire and from the hand of the impious king.” 
But it is chiefly through the sacraments that our deliverance takes 
place; and hence the Church has traditionally used this same theme 
in connection also with other sacraments besides extreme unction: 
cf. the twelfth baptismal prophecy on Holy Saturday; the ember 
Saturday lesson; the offertory prayer “Jn spiritu humilitatis . . .” 
(Dan. 3:39); the official thanksgiving prayer after Mass, etc. 
We have chosen the theme for our September issue, because with 
September the liturgy of the season in its breviary Scripture lessons 
begins to portray more vividly God’s deliverance of His people 
from the kingdoms of this world. 


IN THE HOME 


O most of us an ember day means penance and some extra 
prayers, and codfish balls for dinner. If I were to tell you 
an ember day is a feast day you would ask where I ever 

heard such a thing. If I would call it a day of joy when we should 
sing and play and have fun you would think me slightly ‘“‘tetched.” 
If finally I would suggest having guests or at least a good family 
dinner to celebrate the ember season of September you would say 
I was making rules to suit myself. Yet codfish and long faces are 
not at all necessary “‘to thank God for the gifts of nature, to teach 
men to make use of them in moderation and to assist the needy.” 
These three are the first purpose of ember days. 


Thankfulness is a happy expression of love and service and our 
ember days are days of thanksgiving for harvest and home. You 
never saw a birthday boy with his hands full of gifts run to his 
father in tears and cry ‘‘Boo hoo, thank you, Daddy, for all the 
presents you gave me.”’ You might even expect a little girl who 
received two dozen lollypops from a doting aunt to put a dozen 
aside for a rainy day. She might, I said might, even be moved to 
give away a half-dozen to her drooling playmates. In the Jewish 
synagogue this would be known as a thank-offering. That is ex- 
actly what we try to do in our home because that is exactly what 
the Catholic Church does on ember days. 


She counts her blessings. She rejoices in the harvest of wheat 
and grapes and oil. Three times a year at the three great harvests 
of grain, grape and olive the early Church expressed her gratitude. 
These three made her physical life strong. These three made her 
liturgy pregnant. These three were the building stones of her spit- 
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itual life. And finally a fourth, a harvest time of flowers, was 
added to grace the others. 


It is true that the Church is continually thankful. With every 
Mass we all agree, “it is meet and just that at all times we 
give thanks to Thee, O God!’ But four times a year, in a very 
special way holy Church runs to God, her helper and her strength, 
and says her thanks. 


At the same time she is doing penance because she will give up 
some of her blessings “‘to draw near to God” and acknowledge 
His bounty. By fasting she acknowledges weakness and turns to 
God as ‘‘the Lord who dwelleth on high and looketh down on the 
low things in heaven and on earth.”’ But in her abstinence she 
grows strong and finds her “‘spirit renewed in strength.’’ Her 
riches and joys are so great that she would share with all men. 
And so the needy are raised up from the earth and the poor lifted 
from the dunghill. 


In the home a like pattern can be worked out for the Septem- 
ber ember week. First we count our blessings. It is so easy for 
indulged children to assume that all is their due and indulgent 
parents too often admit it. We like to make a game of saying 
thanks. Each player must think of ten blessings and none can be 
repeated as we go the rounds. We are thankful for everything 
from soap (not Freddie) to singing, from birds to bugs (not 
Ann), from tires to turnips (not Christine). Then in family 
prayer it is very easy to include all these earthly goods and raise 
them to a higher praise of God. On the ember days use Daniel 
3: 57-88, 56 as a prayer of thanks and you will restore again the 
intimate relationship between nature and its Creator. 


A very practical bond can be knit between food and the Giver 
of Bread. Because the children of men can most easily see food as 
a gift of God the idea of sacrifice has often meant the giving up of 
things to eat. As the early Christians once gave a tithe of their 
harvests to be blessed at Mass and given to the poor, we as a family 
can at least do something similar to say thank you. By this time 
of the year our freezers and cupboards are full and others’ pots 
and cupboards are empty. Make your ember days feast days for 
the hungry. “Let the abstinence of him who fasts become the 
banquet of the poor.” 


This brings us to the second emphasis of the ember week. Some- 
time during the years 492-496 Pope Gelasius decreed that the 
priesthood might be conferred on ember Saturdays in addition to 
the Easter ordinations. This has made of ember Saturday a day 
of prayer for priests and we have followed the tradition. 
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No day is better suited to tell children how great is a vocation 
to the priesthood, but once again I feel that a child is more im- 
pressed by having known and loved a great priest. So at the end 
of our meal on ember Saturday, we pray for our priests. First there 
is our own pastor, who has patiently listened to our everlasting 
praise of the liturgical apostolate. Then we read and reread some 
of the notes and letters we have received from our priestly friends 
since the last ember days. There is Monsignor Ferrara deep in the 
Sudan jungles who writes to Freddie about goats and promises 
Ann a beautiful duck when they come to help him in Africa. 
There is Father Maestrini who has told Mary of the feast of the 
dragon in Hong Kong and is enlisting lay apostles to aid him in 
China. And Father Damasus Winzen excited about cows and black 
sheep for his new priory, Mount Savior, in the Chemung hills of 
upstate New York. Monsignor Hellriegel held Freddie spellbound 
as he talked of his father on the way to Mass with his eleven 
brothers. In Rome there is Monsignor Ligutti and Father Urbain 
pleading for Christ in all countries and all countries for Christ. 
And we remember young Johnny Martin, a seminarian in the new 
Byzantine seminary of Sts. Cyril and Methodius soon to be com- 
pleted for priests of the Eastern rite. These are the shepherds who 
have fed us, who have given us our portion of wheat in due season, 
It is easy to pray for those you love, and to pray that one’s chil- 
dren will seek their paths. 


Of course this matter of vocation is a mother’s greatest prayer. 
We hope so much, yet we know it is all in the hands of God. I do 
not pray that our boy will be a priest, but I do pray that he will 
come to know great, kind and apostolic priests like those who 
taught and encouraged Pius X. I do not pray that our girls will 
be religious, but I do pray that the Sisters they meet will be as 
loving and holy as those who attracted and held the Little Flower. 
I do not pray that our girls will marry, but I do pray that if they 
do they will be valiant as women and dedicated as wives to “‘the 
sacred order of laity.”’ It is the dedication which matters, the hear- 
ing of God and the willingness to say “‘yes.’’ It is the deep knowl- 
edge that Christ has a plan of sanctity for each individual that 
makes of every good way of life a vocation. Our prayer for the 
ember day is that we find our Way and follow it. We may bea 
Trappist with mud on our shoes. We may be a teaching Sister 
with ‘‘chalk on our sleeve.” We may be a mother with a new baby 
on our arm. But we must all of us, without exception, be saints 
and followers of Christ. 


FLORENCE BERGER 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — JOSEPH PIEPER, of the University of 
Muenster, is one of the foremost interpreters of the philoso- 
phy of St. Thomas in Germany. His writings on the vir- 

tues are especially noteworthy, and will soon be available in 
English translation. In 1950 he was guest lecturer at Notre Dame 
for a semester. — FR. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J., of Rugby, Eng- 
land, is now in this country conducting liturgical summer sessions 
for priests and “‘layfolks’ weeks’’ in parishes. The response to his 
articles has been so enthusiastic, and unanimous on every level, 
that we plan to reprint them in booklet form.—FR. F. H. 
DRINKWATER is the editor of The Sower, an English review de- 
voted to religious education, and author of numerous sermon 
books and catechetical plays. —-HELEN CALDWELL is a young 
Negro mother, a convert, who has written for Integrity, The 
Apostle, and other periodicals. —-REV. PAUL BUSSARD of St. 
Paul is the editor of the Catholic Digest and the Leaflet Missal, 
and one of our associate editors. —-FLORENCE BERGER, mother, 
housewife, gardener and author, lives with her growing family on 
a rural route of Cincinnati. 


¢ 


The October and November numbers of ORATE FRATRES will 
be combined into a single, large-size anniversary issue, containing 
— z our associate editors. It will be in the mails about 

ctober 10. 


4 


Fr. Jean Daniélou, S.J., who spent last summer in the U.S., 
principally as lecturer at the Notre Dame school of liturgy, has 
summarized his impressions of the American liturgical movement 
in La Maison-Dieu (No. 25, pp. 90-93). He pays warm tribute 
to the vision of Fr. Mathis, C.S.C., in organizing a program of 
scientific study of the liturgy at Notre Dame, and to Dr. John 
Quasten’s and his pupils’ scholarly researches at Catholic Univer- 
sity. Due credit is given to the pioneer work of the national Lit- 
urgical Weeks, but he recognizes that the movement is still too 
young, especially in its pastoral applications, to have been able 
to penetrate deeply into the life of the ordinary parish. ‘‘Parishes 
such as Holy Cross in St. Louis are obviously the exception as 
St. Alban’s was for so long in France.” 


Of O.F. he writes: ‘Besides its conventions, the liturgical 
movement also has its own publication, ORATE FRATRES, which 
was founded in 1926 by the Benedictines of St. John’s Abbey in 
Minnesota. It is edited now by Dom Godfrey Diekmann, and is 
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an excellent magazine — one of the best Catholic periodicals in 
the United States, as La Maison-Dieu is one of the best in France, 
This indicates to what an extent the liturgy now provides a fa- 
vored vantage point where the best biblical, theological and mi:- 
sionary thought meets. The magazine gives accounts of practical 
experiences as well as doctrinal studies; in it Father Reinhold 
treats with his usual courage and depth the most pointed prob- 


lems of the liturgical movement and its penetration into the exist- | 


ing society of the modern world.”’ 

Fr. Daniélou was particularly impressed by his visit to Grail- 
ville, where a living experience of the liturgy, transforming the 
whole of life, is the integrating factor of a uniquely successful pro- 
gram of Christian formation. “It is a city which is being built, 
a place where souls seek and find a fully Christian atmosphere, 
where in a completely secularized world standardized by science 
.. . the ideals of simplicity, of poverty, of intimacy with God and 
of missionary zeal are being realized.’’ The conclusions this famous 
theologian and spiritual leader draws give food for a searching of 
heart on the part of all of us engaged in the liturgical apostolate: 

“This seems to me to explain the vitality of the liturgical 
movement in the United States. At first sight it might seem in 
direct opposition to the form of civilization which is developing 
there. But that is exactly the reason for its success. The liturgical 
movement supplies the balance which American civilization vitally 
needs. That balance is all the more necessary because something 
has to be created — something which has never before existed. 
That is why the liturgical movement in America has a more 
creative and brilliant prospect than has ours in Europe. It is needed 
more because there is a more burning thirst. It is the same driving 
impulse which moves dozens of active, sport-loving young men 
to embrace \the contemplative life at Gethsemani and dozens of 
young priests and religious to gather around Father Mathis every 
summer. It is that same impulse which attracts young women 
from every section of the United States to Grailville. 

“Here the liturgical movement takes on its full meaning. It is 
not merely a matter of restoring ancient forms, of trying to revivi- 
fy old withered rites. No, it is concerned with the burning thirst 
of souls beseeching us to bring them back into contact with the 
Sacred; to give back to the visible world, now deprived of the 
divine presence by science, its full sacramental meaning; to re- 
turn to the biblical world, reduced by Protestantism to a mere 
moral and archeological interpretation, its full spiritual and escha- 
tological meaning. Nowhere have I understood so well as in the 
United States why the liturgical movement is so intensely alive 
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in our time. It is because it contains a precious substance for which 
souls have a vital need and which we too frequently keep locked 
away like guards of a museum.” 


* 


A “Pope Pius X Day,” a liturgical day to commemorate the 
beatification of the saintly founder of the liturgical movement 
and to promote his ideals on church music, was observed by St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey in Indiana on August 19. High point of the day 
was the solemn Mass at which all present joined in the singing. 
Besides a formal lecture, there were group meetings in the after- 
noon for the visiting priests, sisters, organists and choir directors, 
and lay people generally, at which the problems met with in pro- 
moting communal singing were discussed. Congregationally sung 
Vespers in the late afternoon closed the day. 


7 


Copy for this issue has to be at the printer too early to allow 
of an account of the Dubuque national Liturgical Week. And 
since our anniversary double-issue will consist exclusively of ar- 
ticles, readers will have to wait until the December number for 
our report. If however the results are commensurate with the 
efforts expended by Msgr. Schulte and the local committee, the 
Dubuque week ought to rank with the best national mectings 
to date. 

@ 


Earlier this summer St. Elizabeth’s parish in Norwood (Cin- 
cinnati), Ohio, celebrated the 25th anniversary of Msgr. Francis 
A. Gressle as it pastor. Under his fatherly guidance it has become 
not only an outstanding city parish in the matter of parochial 
school, societies, charities, lending library, credit union, week-end 
retreats, etc., but has progressively realized the ideals of a parish 
as a community of worship. Congregational assistance at sung 
and recited Mass was introduced as long as ten years ago. Sunday 
Vespers and Compline are taken for granted, and to surprised 
visitors the Monsignor simply explains: ‘““This is what the Holy 
Father has asked us to do.” There is also a well-trained choir. 
The weekly parish bulletin has been a chief means of educating 
the people to an appreciation of the liturgy. It contains, besides 
the usual parish news, explanations of the seasons and feasts of 
the year, quotations from the Fathers of the Church and from 
other great spiritual writers, suggestions for family Bible reading, 
as well as contemporary book and magazine notes. ORATE 
FRATRES extends sincere congratulations to pastor and parish. 
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Priest members of the Sacramental Apostolate of Boston have 
established a speakers’ bureau, which makes available to parishes, 
societies, study clubs and schools a series of talks on principles of 
liturgical worship. Eight priests have volunteered their services, 
including Msgr. Murray, rector of St. John’s Seminary, Fr. 
Moran, editor of The Pilot, and Fr. Wm. Leonard, S.J., or- 
ganizer of the liturgical summer schools at Boston College. Dem- 
onstrations of the Mass, consisting of four Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams, have also been held in the course of the past year in various 
parishes of the archdiocese, with heartening response. The newest 
venture of the Apostolate is a series of television broadcasts of 
the sacramental rites, including the holy Eucharist. We recommend 
to all our readers their bi-monthly bulletin, Mediator (subscrip- 
tion, $1.00 a year), which crowds a wealth of doctrine and 
practical suggestions into six printed pages. Address: 34 Mt. 
Auburn Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


+ 
“We have lately been regaled by letters in the Catholic Press 








on the pros and cons of Mass in the vernacular, dialogue Mass, | 


etc. Before reaching for these mirages of the future, ought not 
there to be a Society for the Encouragement of Mass whose non- 
secret parts can be heard by the congregations?”’ (B. B. Wildered, 
in the London Catholic Herald). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ON THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


To the Editor: — Since you have expressed interest in the manner in 
which we carry out the Communion procession at the College of New 
Rochelle and in our other attempts to make the liturgy the heart of 
student life, I am happy to describe to you some of our activities. Every 
morning except Saturday we have a Missa Cantata, and on major feast 
days a solemn Mass. A schola, sixty in number, sings the Gregorian 
proper, and the student body joins in the ordinary. This past year on 
Good Shepherd Sunday we began the Communion procession. 

We had been remotely preparing for such a moment all year. Com- 
munion as a banquet was explained; the first effect of Communion, the 
unity of the Mystical Body, was presented, and finally came the decision 
that we would try to establish the procession as an exemplification of 
these mysteries. Since it was Good Shepherd Sunday, Psaim 22 was chosen 
and mimeographed in both Latin and English. When the schola assem- 
bled that morning, I announced that we were going to have the Com- 
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munion procession and asked them to put aside just for the moment all 
ideas contrary to it and to try praying with the whole Mystical Body of 
Christ singing their joy of union with Him. In his sermon Father Quinn, 
our chaplain, explained all that was to take place. As soon as the cele- 
brant said Domine, non sum dignus, the schola sang the Communion 
antiphon Ego sum Pastor bonus and all present had been encouraged to 
join in the singing of the psalm. The singing continued through the 
reception of holy Communion which necessitated several repetitions of 
the antiphon and the psalm. After Mass the cry of the schola was, “What 
an experience!” and the reaction of the student body in general was 
such that the Communion procession became part of our daily Missa 
Cantata. We vary our psalm and use quite frequently the booklet Com- 
munion Song published by Conception Abbey, Missouri. 

The Communion procession is, therefore, our latest addition to a lit- 
urgical life which has been gradually broadening in extent and deepening 
in fervor. The students are given the opportunity of singing Vespers and 
Compline with our Chaplain and the Community every Sunday and 
major feast day; of participating in all the liturgical celebrations and 
processions — Rogation Days, Purification, Palm Sunday; and of joining 
us in the full liturgical observance of those three great days, Holy 
Thursday, Good Friday and Holy Saturday. On these days they seem 
to relish the honor of chanting al\ the Hours of divine office even though 
it means losing several hours of s‘eep and delays their vacation at least 
three days. The students are neve~ silent onlookers. They are taught to 
sing all the required psalms, hyn’ns, and antiphons at every celebration 
and they receive a detailed explanation of every item. Explanation of 
the celebration and encouragement to join in the singing are also given 
to alumnae who are present during Holy Week and to a group of public 
high school students who, under the sponsorship of our Alumnae Catholic 
Action Cell, join us in the prayer of “he Church during these days. 

Perhaps isolated instances of studert participation in the liturgy will 
also be of interest to you. On the occa‘ion of a Senior Class day of recol- 
lection the students recited in English several Hours of the divine office, 
each at its proper time. Students themselves took the parts of hebdoma- 
darian, chorister, and versicular. A week before the commencement ex- 
ercises of this same class, 1950, one of their members was killed with 
her mother in an automobile accident. On commencement morning a 
solemn Requiem was sung for Louise and her mother, and before the 
Mass the student body recited Lauds of the Dead in English. The 
eschatological motif of the psalms gave them peace and deep joy. 

When freshmen enter the College of New Rochelle, they are given 
every encouragement to increase their life with Christ in the Church. 
A liturgy-orientation course is part of their curriculum, and here they 
not only learn the fundamentals of Gregorian chant, but are introduced 
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to the various phases of liturgy — divine office, liturgical books, liturgical 

year, liturgical art, symbolism. For some even the knowledge of the 

vessels and vestments is necessary, and for all the Motu Proprio, Divinj 

Cultus, and Mediator Dei are studied thoroughly. Our main object is not 

only to make the liturgy the heart of their student life, but a way of life 

that they will carry with them into their parishes and into their lives, 
College of New Rochelle MoTHER M. GERALD CaRROLL, O.S.U, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


NEW TITLE FOR O.F. 


To the Editor: — Don’t change the name. That’s not the trouble — make 
your articles factual and realistic instead of dreamy and wishy washy. 
Emphasize the Latin— leave the women and the vernacular alone — 
they are not and should not be in the picture. 


(Address withheld) (Rev.) E.G. 


*We include this communication, not because it is necessarily representative 
of the many letters we have received on the subject (about evenly pro and con), 
but because its forthright advice somehow recalls the similarly outspoken advice 
which John Cassian of old gave his monks: Diligently avoid all women and 
bishops, because women try to seduce you, and bishops try to lay hands on 
you! — ED. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GIFTS OF THE HOLY GHOST. By John of St. Thomas. Translated 
by Dominic Hughes, O.P. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1951. Pp. ix-293. 
Cloth, $3.75. 


On earth, says St. Thomas Aquinas, “we know and love God im- 
perfectly.” In heaven, on the other hand, we shall know God even as 
we are known, and love Him even as we are loved, that is, perfectly. 
Consoling as this latter doctrine is, the true Christian experiences a sharp 
pang as he reflects upon the former. Are we really doomed to walk this 
vale of tears without ever being able to scale the heights that surround 
us? Such a longing; surely, is not born of pride or ambition; for is it 
not humiliating to see the world of nature continuously achieving its 
purpose, while man alone, nature’s king, is able to bring forth from the 
depths of his anguish and travail nothing but failure? 

The truth of the matter is that man is not only able to attain a relative 
perfection on earth, but has actually achieved it, rarely perhaps but 
still often enough, in the saints of the Church. What is more, this per- 
fection is the goal to which all Christians have been called and for which 
they have all been properly equipped. The graces and virtues of baptism, 
which already give the adopted child of God a perfection beyond the 
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wildest dreams of nature, have as their complement the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, the whole purpose of which is to attune him to the inspirations 
and guidance of the Spirit of Love and thus to bring his primary endow- 
ments to full bloom — even in this life. 

Such is the position of the gifts of the Holy Ghost in the synthesis of 
St. Thomas. However, his treatment of them is neither complete nor 
brought together in a single treatise. This task he left to whom many 
consider his greatest commentator, John of St. Thomas. The translation 
made by Father Hughes, the first in English, is a definite contribution 
to American scholarship. It is not milk but solid food. Its value and 
appeal, therefore, is not universal, but the priest, the seminarist, the 
educated Catholic who shuns this book stands in special need of the 
gift of counsel. R.P.B. 
PATROLOGY. By Rev. Johannes Quasten. Volume I. The Beginnings of 

Patristic Literature. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1950. Pp. xviii- 

349. Cloth, $5.00. 

The past decade has witnessed an amazing growth of interest in 
historical and critical research into the monuments of Christian tradition. 
Since the ancient Church was primarily interested in the worship of God 
rather than in theological speculation, the results of this research have 
been especially interesting and profitable to the student of liturgy. 

One of the most active and stimulating scholars in this field of research 
is Dr. John Quasten of the Catholic University. Father Quasten’s latest 
contribution to scholarship is a Patrology which covers the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church from the beginnings of Christian literature 
till the time of Irenaeus. The book will be interesting to the student of 
liturgy since it describes the early liturgy of Rome, and the divergent 
liturgies of the Syrian and Coptic Churches. Perhaps one of the most 
attractive features of Fr. Quasten’s treatment of the subject is the fact 
that he provides a very readable translation in English of the pertinent 
passages in the writings of the Fathers which describe these liturgies. 

The Patrology will be found very useful as a textbook. On reading the 
book one is aware that Fr. Quasten writes not only with authority, but 
with years of practical experience in the difficult art of introducing stu- 
dents to patristic literature. The materials of the book are condensed but 
all of the essential facts are presented in a vigorous and arresting manner. 

Fr. Quasten’s Patrology provides us with the first scholarly work on 
this subject to be written originally in English. Other good manuals are 
available, but they are for the most part translations from the French or 
German. A few good books on patrology have been produced in English 
by non-Catholics, but Fr. Quasten’s book is the first of its kind by an 
American author. 

Although critical editions of the original patristic writings and schol- 
arly articles and monographs in foreign languages are not neglected in 
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the bibliography, the Petrology calls attention especially to the most im- 
portant and the most recent articles on liturgical and patristic subjects 
that have appeared in English. The book will thus be useful not only to 
the specialist in these fields but will direct those who have more than 
a casual interest in patrology and the liturgy to the best sources of 
information. E. M. 


THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS. By Omer Engelbert. Translated by Christo- 
pher and Anne Fremantle. David McKay Company, New York, 1951. Pp. 
xi-532. Cloth, $5.00. 

It is generally agreed that hagiography has taken a big stride forward 
in our own day, for we can point to many commendable biographies of 
saints written in recent years. But desirable as it has seemed, there was no 
one-volume Lives of the Saints that was both readable and historically 
accurate. Now, Abbé Omer Engelbert, the director of the Catholic col- 
lections for two leading French publishers, has given us the book that is 
the answer to our prayers. 

The work is arranged according to the calendar year. For each day, a 
more detailed account is given of one or two saints, with passing men- 
tion of others honored on the same day. The author tells interesting, 
colorful facts about the saints with enough historical details to establish 
the setting. We see the saints at work, hear their words and the record of 
their deeds, but happily we are spared the usual moralizing, pietistic re- 
flections on the part of the writer. Legends are treated as legends, and 
only what is actually known is related of those saints whose lives rest on 
more shadowy ground. 

The style is telegraphic, enabling the author to pack an amazing amount 
of information in this one volume in which 2300 saints are recorded, 
with greater space given to some 1000. The translation is excellent. There 
is a delight and ease about it that bespeaks the joy the translators must 
have experienced rendering it into the American tongue. There are appro- 
priate illustrations, an attractive format, and a charming dustjacket to 
top it all off. 

It is a pleasant surprise to find Old Testament characters listed quite 
as a matter of course, Adam, Abel, Jacob, Moses, Elias, etc., but one may 
be permitted to express some wonder at the author’s preferences, which 
at times stoop to unevenness of treatment. St. Maximilian is accorded 
twice the space of St. Gregory the Great on March 12; others saints, well 
known and long honored, get a few scant lines (St. Augustine of Can- 
terbury 1, St. John Chrysostom 8, St. Catherine of Siena 7, St. John 
Bosco 3, St. John Berchmans 2, etc.) while less familiar figures get triple 
or quadruple space. Undoubtedly, the author has a right to his favorites, 
and one would hesitate to overemphasize this criticism against a book 
which is otherwise so satisfying. It should prove a boon to families and 
communities who read the Lives at table — Tolle! Lege! L. M, 
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A MANUAL OF SOCIAL SERMONS. Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, Eng- 
land. Pp. 93. Paper, $.30. 

The Bishop of Salford, England, aware that his flock needed instruc- 
tion in the social teaching of the Church, requested the priests in charge 
of the Catholic Social Guild to prepare such a set of sermons. He asked 
for fifteen sermons based upon the social encyclicals and teachings of 
the papacy. He wanted the style plain and simple. The sermons, now 
available to all, conform admirably to the Bishop’s request. The language 
is simple. The authors are faithful to the spirit and letter of the popes. 
There is much room for the preacher to make more pointed applications 
against the background of the local conditions under which the parish- 
ioners live and toil. 

The sermon on the state includes an unqualified denunciation of the 
welfare state. The distinctions, at least necessary for the American eco- 
nomic and political scene, are not made in this particular sermon. How- 
ever, the distinctions can be found in the sermon on socialism. If the ser- 
mon on trade unionism were used in this country, the preacher would 
obviously have to substitute the history of the American labor move- 
ment for the British labor movement. Likewise the American worker 
needs to be reminded of his duty to join a union. If the series were to be 
given in this country, one more sermon should be added, namely, on racial 
segregation. The riot in Cicero, Illinois, is sufficient proof. 

The sermon that the reviewer liked especially was the one on work. 
“The fact is that all honest toil becomes dignified immediately on being 
performed by a human being. For it is a man that dignifies his work and 
not his work that dignifies a man. Thus hewing coal is neither more nor 
less dignifying than doctoring; neither in themselves are dignifying, but 
they become dignified when done by men.” Man’s great dignity as a son 
of God, and the fact that work makes him a co-creator and a co-redeemer, 
must be brought forcefully and continually to the ears of our people. This 
one sermon is worth well the price of the Manual and the trouble of sit- 
ting down to write for a copy. D. J. G. 


COMMENTARY FOR BENEDICTINE OBLATES ON THE RULE OF 
ST. BENEDICT. By Canon G. A. Simon. Translated by Leonard Doyle. 
os _ Abbey Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1950. Pp. xxvi-511. Cloth, 
This translation answers a need felt by American Oblates of St. Bene- 

dict and not altogether satisfied by T. R. Lindsay’s The Holy Rule for 

Laymen. Mr. Lindsay joined wit and erudition to a profound understand- 

ing of the Benedictine spirit to produce a little work which will probably 

remain unique; certainly as literature and an expression of monastic piety 
it is not eclipsed by Canon Simon’s Commentary. But Canon Simon’s 
work is just that, a detailed commentary, and it is arranged for daily 
reading — for both the commentary and the arrangement many an 
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American and English Oblate should bless his name, as the French Oblates 
have done. 

The arrangement is practical: each day’s passage from the Holy Rule 
is followed by a section of ““Commentary,” then by one of “Application.” 
Canon Simon appears principally, in the “Commentary,” as a compiler, 
quoting extensively from many earlier students of the Rule. This part of 
his book laymen may want to pass over after a first year of reading; 
questions are treated that are academic or technical and sometimes sterile, 
The “Application” is always to the point and often truly inspiring: this 
portion of the Canon’s work should wear well through years of repeated 
reading. Secular priests will be particularly grateful for the Canon’s at- 
tention to their problems. 

Mr. Doyle’s translation is below the high level of his English version 
of Dom Van Houtryve’s Benedictine Peace. More numerous translator's 
notes would have served American readers well, especially to bring the 
text up to date (as in the discussion of the secular priest’s adoption of 
the monastic breviary and missal for feasts, pp. 179ff., where reference 
to the rescript of the S.C.R., dated Feb. 28, 1949, would have been help- 
ful: its inclusion even after the 1947 imprimatur was surely possible). 
The Abbey Press should say a hearty mea culpa for flagrantly careless 
proof-reading, and then straighten out the errors, some of them quite 
comical, in the next edition, which we trust a wide sale will make neces- 
sary. D. R. K. 


THE MYSTERY OF BEING. I. Reflection and Mystery. By Gabriel Marcel. 

Henry Regnery, Chicago. 1951. Pp. 219. Cloth, $3.75. 

This volume contains the first of the two series of Gifford Lectures 
given by Gabriel Marcel in 1949 and 1950. Certainly anyone who pro- 
fesses to be a philosopher or theologian can profit by these meditations 
on the implications of being. They illuminate — quite forcibly — just 
what philosophic inquiry is and how present-day techniques have stifled 
it. The second volume, to be published later, will presumably consider 
our participation in the mystery of being. Only two other of this prom- 
inent French Catholic convert’s many philosophic and dramatic works 
have appeared in English translation: Being and Having (Dacre Press, 
1949) and The Philosophy of Existence (Philosophical Library, 1949), a 
collection of essays including his famous paper of 1933 “On the Ontologi- 
cal Mystery.” 

Marcel admittedly has formulated no systematic epistemology or ontol- 
ogy. Yet he has done a signal service to Thomistic philosophy in keeping 
it in touch with its existential roots. In this country especially, Marcel 
is and will be subjected to severe criticism as an existentialist. No proofs 
have been offered that the condemnation of certain forms of existential- 
ism in Humani Generis apply to Marcel. That he takes a phenomenologi- 
cal approach to the basic elements of philosophic thought (such as ex- 
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perience, presence, reflection, communication) is not enough to make him 
worthy of condemnation as a subjectivist. 

The key contribution of Marcel to our era is the reverence he has in- 
spired for the mysteries of experience. Too often have philosophers naively 
proclaimed that we can have a system of affirmation valid for thought in 
general. This is an illusion. Rejecting it does not mean abandoning im- 
mutable essences or the universal for some metaphysical impressionism. 
Rather it is exposing impersonal and intemporal thought for what it is. 
The disinterested observer who can compare things as so many well- 
defined objects is not a philosopher according to Marcel. Such a person 
is imprisoned among so many vital and social functions. His faculty of 
wonder has atrophied. Without duration and personality, without fun- 
damental experiences of existence, such a philosopher would be a machine 
restricted to calculating “coefficients” of error. The ontological order can 
only be recognized personally by the whole of a being, involved in a drama 


which is his own, though it overflows him infinitely on all sides. 
A.T.P. 


A SHORT LIFE OF OUR LORD. By Patrick J. Crean. (Scripture Textbooks 
for Catholic Schools, Vol. I.) The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1951. 


Pp. 242. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 


LIVING WITH CHRIST. By the Christian Brothers. (High School Religion, 
Course III. 2nd ed.) St. Mary’s College Press, Winona, Minn. 1950. Pp. xii- 


263. Cloth, n.p.g. 

The chief characteristic of the first book, which is intended for the 
upper grades or high school, it is not clear which, is the very small amount 
of Scripture employed. It is a narrative Life, divided into ninety-one 
chapters, and containing eleven illustrations and five maps. Sufficient 
sociological and political background is supplied. The narrative runs 
smoothly. Emphasis is on the divinity rather than on the humanity. Very 
few applications to the lives of the children are made. Since the book 
was written in England it lacks the usual American devise of questions 
at the end of a chapter. It is, therefore, more fitted for use in the home 
than as a tool in the classroom. 

The second book is remarkable for the excellent pictures that it con- 
tains and for its varied use of the same map. The contents are divided 
into four sections: Old Testament background, the human Christ, the 
divine Christ, the eternal Christ. Seventeen chapters cover these four 
sections. It is a topically arranged Life. Outside of the resolution to be 
made at the end of each chapter, the emphasis is on the historical side. 
The main weakness in the volume as it has been planned is that the 
students will be forced to go to a New Testament for the scriptural 
texts. This method of using one book for comment or interpretation and 
another for the Scripture, is cumbersome, and a waste of time. Comment 
is much more effective when it follows Scripture on the same page. 


W. H.R. 
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HELOISE AND ABELARD. By Etienne Gilson. Henry Regnery Compa 

Chicago. 1951. Pp. 194. Cloth, $3.00. 

There have been many attempts to interpret the strange saga of Héloj 
and Abélard. Now, M. Gilson has managed to divest the story of the 
fancies and imaginings of romancers and novelists, giving us a straight 
forward account on the basis of available and authentic documents. This 
may suggest a dry-as-dust atmosphere; but Gilson’s scholarship is not of 
the forbidding variety; and, if anything, his brilliant use and interpreta. 
tion of the original data makes the characters of this tragedy-comedy of 
sanctity come to life in a more profoundly real way than they have ever 
appeared before. 

Of special interest to philosophers, theologians, historians, and thos 
concerned with the development of spirituality is the concluding chapter 
in which the réle of Héloise and Abélard is discussed in relation to tra- 
ditional and conventional distinctions between the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. Gilson’s wit and spiritual awareness enliven the entire work; 
but — most especially in this last chapter —it is a pleasure to behold 
such live and lively scholarship. 

The book is handsomely produced by Regnery. The publisher has, alas, 
followed that unfortunate, unforgivable theory (popularized during the 
war when printers found it was cheaper) that a book which has no page 
footnotes will appear to be more popular. One hopes the publisher still 
makes money on this procedure because it is still thoroughly exasperating 
to have all of the footnotes bundled together at the end of the book. This 


distracting method seems all the more inappropriate for the present volume 


in which the notes are of considerable importance. The author himself 
remarks, “Here, then, is a little book full of notes. They are no pledge 
of its style, but they are of its honesty.” The publisher should have been 
equally forthright. R. B. H. 


MANUAL OF SOLEMN CEREMONIES FOR ALTAR BOYS. By Rev. 
James J. Doherty. J. S. Paluch Co., Chicago. 1950. Pp. 79. Pamphlet. 
The average altar boy manual confines itself to the ceremonies of low 

Mass and pronunciation of the Latin. This booklet will save the instructor 

research in the books on ceremonies. In clear and simple language, the 

author outlines the duties of each server for solemn high Mass and solemn 

Benediction. The instructor should explain each part with the server and 

then give him the book for personal study. We have used it with boys in 

the fifth grade and they were able to follow readily. Holy Week has 
always been a big problem; any instructor will certainly welcome the 
detailed and simple directions given for each altar boy for all the services. 

Fr. Doherty has that rare talent of explaining technical terms in simple 

words. If all parishes used this booklet, serving would no longer be a 

matter largely of parochial custom but would conform with the mind 

and legislation of the Church. W.L.H. 
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